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Have  you  found  on  Earth’ s broad  highways 
All  the  joys  with  sadness  tainted? 

Slet  on  many  roads  and  by-ways 
Mirth  that  was  with  peace  but  painted? 
And  declared,  with  self  communing, 

Blost  are  sinners,  few  are  sainted. 

Xurning  from  the  barren  bubble, 

Urged  to  find  somewhere  a haven; 

Racked  and  wan  with  care  and  trouble, 
Kissed,  then  fooled  by  treacheous  maiden ; 
Is  there  then,  you  ask  in  sorrow, 

Some  spot  for  the  heavy  laden? 

Here  there  is  for  thee  an  Aiden. 

Blany  though  the  griefs  that  bound  thee. 
Easy  will  thy  rest  be  here ; 

Dreamy  joys  will  here  surround  thee. 

Ills  and  pangs  will  disappear. 

Calm  upon  thy  soul  descending. 

All  swent  pleasures  round  thee  blending, 
Taste  this  cup  of  joy  before  tlree; 

Enter  in  to  peace  unending. 

Draw  the  lotus  mantle  o’  er  thee. 

By  thy  couch  of  rest  come  stealing 
All  the  languors  of  the  East; 

Turn  not  from  its  sweet  revealing — 

Hie  thee  now  to  [)leasure’s  feast, 

Such  as  Romans  erst  did  taste. 
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HE  INVALID. 
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The  river  rolled  on  to  the  mighty  sea  which  throbbed  and 
moaned,  and  fretted  on  its  silver  sands.  Great  ships,  bend- 
ing to  the  fresh  west  wind,  sprung  over  the  swelling  waters 
toward  distant  ports,  white  winged  birds  bathed  their  plum- 
age in  the  glory  of  the  summer  moon;  tall  cliffs  loomed  dark 
and  threatening  over  the  waves  that  flung  their  shining  spray 
toward  the  summit  of  those  grim  barriers. 

•‘My  life  is  ebbing  like  the  seas,  Ealph,  like  the  river 
that  hurries  to  the  sands,  it  passes  onward  to  the  grave.” 

“ Hush,  Maud,  between  you  and  yon  river  there  is,  in  that 
gloomy  sense,  a wide  difference.” 

“ A little  time  and  we  both  And  our  haven,”  she  replied; 
‘ ‘ but  there  is,  dear  Ealph,  this  distinction,  the  river  loses 
its  individuality  in  the  sea,  and  I,  in  all  fervency,  trust  to 
greet  you  the  same  Maud  in  the  other  and  higher  life,  when 
your  toiling  is  done.” 

They  had  taken  her  from  the  inclement  seasons  of  the 
East  to  the  sunny  climes  of  Europe,  and  lastly,  to  the  blue 
skies  and  tranquil  airs  of  California.  All  that  wealth  could 
procure;  all  that  skill  and  science  could  accomplish,  had 
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been  exerted  to  check  the  wane  of  the  vitality  of  the  beau- 
tiful Maud  Armytage;  but  now,  yielding  to  her  deep-seated 
yearning  for  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  moonlight,  her  lover’s 
arm  around  her,  as  she  sat  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  she 
felt  that  her  days  on  earth  were  numbered. 

“ Come,”  said  he,  ‘‘  the  air  grows  chill,  Maud,  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  cottage.” 

On  the  brow  of  an  overhanging  cliff,  at  whose  base  the 
hoarse  waves  forever  beat,  was  perched  the  quaintly  built 
dwelling  which  Mr.  Armytage  had  chosen  for  his  invalid 
daughter.  Although  summer,  the  night  was  sufficiently 
cool  to  warrant  a bright  wood  fire,  before  which  Maud  and 
her  lover,  and  the  affectionate  father,  on  whose  forehead 
anxiety  for  his  daughter  had  impressed  many  wrinkles,  sat 
with  no  other  light  but  the  blaze  that  leaped  up  from  the 
comfortable  pile. 

“Suppose,”  said  Ralph,  “we  wile  away  the  evening  in 
the  good  old  custom  of  story-telling.” 

“But  you  must  be  chief;  nay,  I may  almost  say,  sole 
narrator,”  replied  Mr.  Armytage.  “Come,  Ralph,  make  a 
beginning.  Let  us  hear  from  you.” 

The  young  man  turned  to  his  sweetheart,  and  reading  de- 
lighted assent  in  her  eyes,  commenced  in  a clear  and  well 
modulated  voice,  the  first  of  the  “ Tales  of  the  Hamman.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

“Bring  me  yonder  flower,”  said  the  haughty  lady. 

The  attendant  obeyed,  and  placed  in  the  fair  hand  ex- 
tended toward  her  one  of  the  beautiful  roses  of  the  east, 
those  roses  to  whom  the  bulbul  sings  when  night  falls  on 
the  Persian  valleys. 

Hamiz  was  the  daughter  of  a Mirza,  the  loveliest  and 
proudest  maiden  in  Teheran,  the  idol  of  her  doting  old 
father.  She  toyed  with  the  flower,  inhaled  its  delicate 
odor,  and  then  pettishly  plucked  the  petals  off  one  by  one 
and  cast  them  on  the  velvet  rug  at  her  feet. 

“The  rose  water  ” she  demanded  imperiously.  The 
slave  knelt  before  her,  presented  a silver  ewer  and  basin  of 
rose  water,  in  which  the  beauty  laved  her  hands  and  face, 
and  then  arising  from  the  couch,  sauntered  into  the  garden, 
where  the  drowsy  plash  of  marble  fountains  and  the  hum 
of  innumerable  bees  had  a soothing  effect  in  the  heat  of 
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noonday.  Choosing  a shady  corner  beneath  a gigantic 
acacia  tree,  Hamiz  composed  her  dainty  limbs,  the  long 
lashes  drooped  over  the  dark  eyes,  the  fan  fell  from  the  list- 
less fingers,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Mirza  slept. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“Oh,  my  master,  if  I am  discovered,  the  bow-string  will 
be  my  fate ! ” 

“Hush!  you  are  in  no  danger;  lead  me  to  Hamiz.” 

The  eunuch  preceded  the  stalwart,  handsome  youth,  and 
together  they  entered  the  garden  of  the  Harem.  A1  Sirez 
well  knew,  if  detected,  both  his  companion  and  himself 
would  not  live  to  see  that  sun,  which  was  now  low  down  in 
the  horizon,  disappear  behind  the  large  wall  that  guarded 
the  enclosure  of  the  Harem.  The  Mirza  was  his,  and  had 
been  his  father’s  bitter  enemy.  And  when  at  a recent  fete, 
in  which  the  prince’s  daughter  reigned  a queen,  the  Mirza 
observed  Sirez’  ardent  glances  fixed  on  his  child,  he  com- 
manded the  merriment  to  end,  kept  Hamiz  confined  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Harem,  and  had  one  of  his  trustiest  spies  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  lover — for  such  he  judged 
Sirez  to  be. 

The  daring  intruder  approached  with  stealthy  steps  the 
acacia,  then  pausing  in  ecstasy  before  the  sleeping  form  of 
his  mistress,  he  plucked  a gorgeous  passion-flower  from  its 
stem  and  cast  it  on  her  breast.  Hamiz  started  and  awoke, 
and  perceiving  the  ardent  Sirez,  blushed  deeply,  remained 
a moment  in  hesitation,  and  finally  beckoned  him  to  a place 
beside  her.  Sirez  sprung  to  her  feet,  the  golden  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  fell  upon  the  lovers  all  tenderly  it  seumed, 
the  noble  tree  waved  its  stately  arms  protectingly  above 
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their  heads,  and  the  many-hued  birds,  that  made  the  garden 
of  the  Harem  their  home,  hushed  their  songs  to  listen  to  as 
passionate  a tale  of  love  as  ever  oriental  adorer  whispered 
to  Persian  beauty. 


CHAPTER  III. 

“Here  in  my  garden,  in  the  garden  of  the  Harem,  you 
tell  me!  Beware  how  you  deceive  me!”  cried  the  Mirza, 
his  face  purple  with  passion,  as  a favorite  eunuch  knelt  be- 
fore him. 

“By  Allah!  I saw  him  with  my  own  eyes,  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  the  Queen  of  Koses  and  the  Eival  of  the  Moon.” 

“Send  hither  the  guards,  and  while  they  scour  the  gar- 
den, do  you  make  preparations  for  an  immediate  execution. 
The  presumptuous  Sirez  dies  to-night!” 

Unconscious  of  the  terrible  close  the  Mirza  was  preparing 
to  their  dream  of  love,  Sirez  and  Hamiz  breathed  their 
vows  under  the  acacia. 

“And  will  you  love  me  forever,  Sirez?” 

‘ ‘ Till  the  sun  ceases  to  illumine  the  world  and  the  moon 
deserts  the  night,  my  heart  will  be  yours  and  yours  alone, 
my  Hamiz.” 

Both  were  startled  by  a soft  voice,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  tree  above  them : 

“Enter,  ye  are  in  danger;  here  is  safety;  enter.” 

Sirez  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  the  ominous  gleam  of 
weapons  met  his  eyes,  as  from  a distant  part  of  the  garden 
near  the  palace  of  the  Mirza,  the  guard  approached,  headed 
by  the  angry  Prince. 

“Hamiz,  we  are  undone!”  he  cried;  “here  is  thy  father.’, 

“Enter,  I bid  ye  enter,”  repeated  the  voice. 


‘ Sirez  glanced  behind  him,  and  lo ! the  trunk  of  the  acacia 
had  split  in  twain.  Quick  as  lightning,  he  threw  his  arm 
about  Hamiz’  waist,  stepped  into  the  friendly  haven,  the 
trunk  was  again  united,  and  when  the  furious  Mirza  came  to 
the  spot,  lover  and  daughter  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Sirez  was  but  a child,  a wandering  dervish  had,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  hospitality  received  at  the  house  of 
the  elder  Sirez,  given  to  the  babe  an  amulet.  Before  de- 
parting from  the  friendly  mansion  of  the  generous  Persian, 
the  dervish  communicated  to  him  this  injunction:  ‘‘O, 
Seriz,  this  amulet  has  at  its  command  the  services  of  two  of 
the  most  powerful  genii  of  the  East.  When  peril  over- 
shadows thy  offspring  with  its  gloomy  wings,  and  Azrael, 
the  angel  of  death,  is  nigh,  let  this  child  press  his  lips  to 
this  token,  and  the  genii  shall  be  at  his  service.  But  only 
in  extreme  danger  shall  he  dare  to  summon  those  mighty 
slaves  of  the  amulet.” 

The  father  hung  the  amulet  about  Sirez’  neck,  and  when 
he  girded  the  ambitious  boy  with  his  own  scimitar,  told  him 
of  the  power  he  possessed.  Never  before  the  moment  that 
Sirez  found  himself  locked  with  the  queen  of  his  heart  within 
the  trunks  of  the  friendly  acacia,  did  the  idea  of  using  the 
dervish’s  charm  present  itself  to  his  mind.  As  Hamiz,  half 
paralyzed  with  terror,  leant  upon  his  bosom,  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  amulet.  He  caught  it  in  his  eager  hand, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  hardly  had  the  token  dropped 
from  his  fingers  to  its  place,  than  two  gigantic  genii  stood 
before  him. 
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“Wliat  is  your  will,  oh,  Sirez?”  demanded  they,  bending 
their  mighty  forms  in  obeisance  towards  him. 

“ Safety  from  the  wrath  of  the  Mirza,  and  an  asylum  for 
the  lovely  Hamiz,  my  life  and  my  bride.” 

“ Allah  is  great;  as  you  say,  so  be  it.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

A night  of  clouds  and  moonlight.  The  distant  stars  now 
gleamed  through  the  light  scud  borne  by  the  south  wind 
across  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  again  were  obscured  by 
the  heavy  masses,  that  even  the  moon,  their  queen  was 
powerless  to  penetrate. 

Over  the  city  hushed  in  the  calm  of  midnight;  over  the 
water,  slumbering  in  the  silence  of  the  quiet  hours;  over 
the  valley  whose  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  musical 
murmur  of  the  stream,  moonlight  and  shadow  fell  in  alter- 
nate succession.  Far  beyond  those  rolling  seas  of  vapor, 
close  to  the  stars  distant  from  the  earth,  the  genii  bore  Sirez 
and  his  beloved  Hamiz. 

At  last  they  paused  above  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and 
then  sweeping  rapidly  down  through  the  nimbolean  curtain, 
hovered  above  the  illuminated  palace  of  the  Hamm  am. 

“Here,”  said  the  genii,  “is  the  asylum  ye  crave.  Here, 
surrounded  by  the  luxuries  of  Persian  princes,  ye  shall  rest 
in  peace,  till  Azrael  demands  your  united  souls.  Here  is 
the  abode  of  health  and  joy,  and  delight.  Pvest  ye  calmly, 
oh,  Sirez  and  Hamiz,  and  the  cares  of  the  turbulent  world 
shall  harm  ye  no  more.” 

So  saying,  they  left  the  lovers  at  the  portals  of  the  Ham- 
mam,  where  all  the  joys  they  had  ever  dreamed  of  were 
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theirs,  and  where  immunity  from  all  earthly  ills  became 
their  glorious  inheritance. 


So  the  lovers  were  saved  after  all,”  said  Maud,  “ and 
found  refuge  in  the  Hammam.  It  seems  to  me  this  Ham- 
mam  must  be  a grand  asylum  for  all  suffering  mortals.” 

‘‘It  is,  and  as  the  night  is  yet  young,  I will  relate  to  you 
another  tale  wherein  a wealthy  Mandarin’s  adventures  are 
detailed.” 

“Good,”  said  Mr.  Armytage,  “let  us  hear  of  the  Celes- 
tial.” 


On  a sultry  evening  in  September  Ah  Fong  sat  under  his 
bamboo  lattice-work,  looking  far  over  the  level  fields  that  lay 
on  either  side  of  the  yellow  Yang-Tsi-Kian.  The  coolies, 
who,  picturesquely  clad  in  blue  blouses,  dotted  the  distant 
fields,  were  all  Ah  Fong’s  servants,  laboring  on  his  domain 
and  bringing  wealth  into  his  coffers.  Still  he  was  not 
happy.  Kice,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  nay,  even  opium  itself, 
were  powerless  to  remove  the  burden  from  Ah  Fong’s  mind . 
He  was  a Mandarin  of  the  third  degree,  a witty,  good-na- 
tured bachelor,  whose  friends  were  legion;  but  though 
friends  and  money  went  on  increasing  year  after  year,  the 
lines  on  Ah  Fong’s  brow  deepened;  he  evidently  labored 
under  some  secret  sorrow.  Sighing  heavily,  he  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  drew  his  queue  over  his  left 
shoulder,  as  was  always  his  habit  when  in  deep  thought, 
and  entered  the  house. 

The  secret  of  Ah  Fong’s  grief  was  this;  though  a noble 
of  the  empire  and  a man  of  regular  features,  his  color  was 
not  that  of  the  high-bred  Chinese.  He  was  as  dark  as  a 
Tartar. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

“Wliat  is  your  business?”  inquired  Ah  Fong’s  domestic 
of  a tall,  dignified  looking  stranger,  who  stood  under  the 
lattice-work  an  hour  after  Ah  Fong  had  retired  for  his  noon- 
day siesta. 

“ I would  see  your  master;  I am  a Dervish  from  the  Per- 
sian land;  let  me  have  speech  with  him.”  The  stranger 
was  admitted  and,  seating  himself  on  a mat,  oriental  fashion, 
he  awaited  the  coming  of  Ah  Fong.  The  Mandarin  ap- 
peared; the  Dervish  arose  and  saluted  him  gravely. 

‘‘You  are  wealthy.  Ah  Fong,”  he  said,  “ you  are  learned, 
you  are  beloved  by  your  friends,  you  are  a great  Mandarin, 
but  you  are  an  unhappy  man.” 

“You  have  spoken  the  truth,  oh,  Stranger.” 

“Your  wealth  is  powerless  to  procure  you  this  happiness. 
You  have  made  offerings  to  Joss,  but  the  priests  have  not 
spoken.  The  fair  Kee  Song  would  be  yours  did  not  her 
father,  whose  line  traces  back  to  Confucius,  forbid  her  to 
ally  herself  to  one  whose  complexion  is  that  of  a Tartar. 
Have  I not  spoken — ” 

“The  truth,  oh.  Dervish,”  replied  Ah  Fong,  with  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands. 

“Here  is  a parchment,”  said  the  Dervish,  taking  a manu- 
script from  his  bosom,  “inscribed  in  the  Arabic  character; 
you  are  a scholar;  read,  obey,  and  your  burden  shall  be 
lifted.  Farewell.” 

Ah  Fong  received  the  manuscript,  salaamed  to  his  vis- 
itor, who,  folding  his  mantle  about  him,  stalked  down  to 
the  bank,  unmoored  a sampan,  and  soon  disappeared  round 
a bend  of  tlie  yellow  river. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Ill  tliroiigli  the  Golden  Gate  the  huge  steamer  from  China 
moves  majestically,  her  decks  crowded  with  Chinese  emi- 
grants, and  the  Mail  Company’s  flag  at  the  mast-head.  On 
the  poop  deck  stands  Ah  Fong,  gazing  wistfully  at  the 
strange  city,  and  thinking  of  his  own  mansion  by  the  Yang- 
Tsi-Kian.  The  steamer  touches  the  wharf,  the  motley 
throng  is  emptied  from  deck  and  hold,  and  Ah  Fong,  with 
one  hand  firmly  grasping  his  precious  manuscript,  steps 
ashore.  It  has  told  him  to  follow  the  setting  sun  to  the 
slope  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  when  his  feet  shall  have 
touched  the  strange  soil  to  walk  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
north  to  south  through  every  street  of  this  great  city,  the 
mysterious  scroll  in  one  hand  pressed  upon  his  heart. 
When  he  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  pilgrimage,  he  should 
know  it  by  the  crumbling  away  to  ashes  of  the  manuscript, 
which  would  then  leave  a crescent  mark  on  the  palm  of  the 
left  hand.  Pemembering  these  instructions.  Ah  Fong 
arose  every  day  at  sunrise  and  walked  the  streets,  longing 
to  feel  the  scroll  crumble  and  the  thrill  of  the  crescent 
mark  on  his  hand.  But  it  was  hope  long  deferred. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Two  days  ago,  the  loungers  who  were  admiring  the  Ham- 
mam  from  the  sidewalk,  were  startled  by  a cry  from  a 
richly  dressed  Chinaman  beside  them.  His  eyes  were  flash- 
ing with  a strange  expression  of  joy,  and  drawing  his  hand 
from  his  fur-trimmed  blouse,  he  scattered  a quantity  of 
ashes  toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass.  He  then 
entered  the  baths,  leaving  the  spectators  in  serious  doubts 
as  to  his  sanity.  An  hour  afterwards  Ah  Fong,  for  it  was 
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lie,  with  elastic  tread  and  glowing  countenance  stepped 
from  the  portals  of  the  Hammam.  But  oh!  how  changed. 
His  complexion  no  longer  wore  the  dusky  Tartar  hue;  it 
was  as  white  and  soft  as  the  velvet  cheek  of  a court  dame. 
What  all  the  lore  of  the  high  priests  of  Confucius  had 
failed  to  accomplish,  the.  Hammam  had  performed.  Ah 
Fong  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  it  and  the  mysteri- 
ous Dervish  whose  magic  scroll  had  guided  him  thither. 
His  burden  was  removed;  he  was  happy. 

In  a lovely  mansion  on  the  banks  of  a Chinese  river  is  a 
model  of  the  Hammam,  wrought  by  skilled  artists  in  the 
finest  ivory,  and  every  day  the  steam  of  censers,  fed  by  the 
grateful  Ah  Fong  and  the  lovely  Kee  Song,  ascends  before 
the  memory  of  a temple  in  a far-off  land. 

m 

‘‘What  charming  picture  of  Chinese  rural  life  you  draw. 
I can  imagine  the  present  Ah  Fong  offering  incense  before 
the  Hammam  on  the  shores  of  that  yellow  Chinese  river,” 
said  Maud,  gaily.” 

“How  delighted  Kee  Song  must  have  been,  at  the  change 
in  the  complexion  of  her  adorer,”  said  Mr.  Armytage,  “and 
then  of  course  we  must  consider  the  gratification  of  the 
father  of  the  bride,  in  finding  that  all  obstacles  to  the  union 
of  his  daughter  with  the  wealthy  Mandarin,  were  removed.’* 

For  a few  moments  they  enjoyed  the  cheerful  fire  lights, 
and  then  after  an  affectionate  adieu,  parted  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning,  was  one  of  those  glorious  July  sunshiny 
days,  ushered  in  with  the  song  of  birds,  and  as  the 
fresh  breeze  laden  with  the  odor  of  the  garden  flowers,  stole 
in  through  Maud’s  half  opened  window,  she  felt  a glow  of 
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returning  vigor,  which  sent  a thrill  of  hope  to  her  heart, 
llalph  suggested  a walk  to  the  seaside.  Seated  on  a broad 
time-furrowed  rock,  that  had  withstood  the  assault  of  the 
angry  seas  for  ages,  the  invalid,  her  father  and  her  lover,  felt 
keenly  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Before 
them  lay  the  sea,  blue  and  waveless;  behind  them,  tall  hills, 
before  whose  fronts  hung  that  azure  haze,  so  characteristic 
of  the  California  atmosphere.  “I  will  tell  you,”  said 
Kalph,  “a  story  of  a scholar  who  had  every  gift  that  learn- 
ing could  bestow,  but  lacked  one  attribute,  comeliness. 
Such  is  human  weakness.  He  could  not  exist  without  the 
love  of  woman;  the  reflection  of  his  own  features  became 
hideous  to  him,  he  was  an  unhappy  man.” 

‘ ‘ And  could  not  all  his  philosophy  give  him  immunity  from 
this  ‘haunting  want?’  as  I have  heard  you  term  it,  Ealph.’ 

“Nothing,”  replied  her  lover,  “he  had  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  the  birds,  but  their  songs  were  all  of  love,  he  had 
studied  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  but  the  odor  of  the  one, 
and  the  soft  rustling  leaves  of  the  other,  were  all  suggestive 
of  the  same  theme.” 

“ Let  us  hear  the  tale,”  said  Mr  Armytage.  “And  let  it 
be  a reproach  to  human  weakness,”  said  Maud,  as  her  lover 
began  the  history  of 


“What  Avoiild  you  have,  my  son?”  said  the  Sage.  “Have 
you  not  wisdom  surpassing,  have  I not  opened  to  you  the 
books  of  all  the  Avise  men  of  the  world;  what  Avould  you 
have  more  ? Nay,  even  the  language  the  tAvittering  birds 
exchange  among  yon  green  branches,  I have  made  as 
familiar  to  you  as  your  mother  tongue.  Yet  you  crave 
more.” 

Softly  the  summer  wind  murmured  through  the  rustling 
leaves',  the  birds  carolled  gaily,  the  brook  purled  by,  the 
shadows  and  the  sunbeams  played  across  emerald  laAAm  and 
odorous  parterre,  as  the  scholar  knelt  at  the  Sage’s  feet. 

“Speak,”  said  the  old  man,  stroking  his  snoAvy  beard, 
“speak,  my  son;  why  are  you  unhappy;  Avhere  lies  the  void 
in  thy  heart,  that  it  may  be  filled  by  thy  master?” 

The  scholar  lifted  his  tear-stained  face  to  the  compassion- 
ate gaze  of  the  venerable  man  Avho  bent  over  him.  It  Avas 
the  face  of  one  whose  brain  had  been  storing  away  for  years 
masses  of  intellectual  treasure.  It  Avas  the  face  a man  might 
respect  but  a Avoman  could  never  love,  for  it  lacked  all  come- 
liness, nay,  it  Avas  positively  repulsive. 
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“I  would  have,  my  father,”  the  scholar  moaned,  “some- 
thing of  the  grace  of  my  fellow-man,  I would  be  loved,  not 
loathed.  I shun  the  brook,  for  it  reflects  my  own  hid- 
eousness; the  birds  who  perch  on  your  shoulders  and  sub- 
mit to  your  caresses  fly  at  my  approach;  the  very  rose  my 
Angers  touch  withers  at  the  contact  with  such  a repulsive 
wretch  as  I am.  You  are  the  wisest  of  men;  give  me,  I 
pray  you,  this  boon.” 

Pityingly  the  old  man  raised  the  scholar  from  his  feet, 
lovingly  he  led  him  to  an  arbor  shaded  by  fragrant  trees, 
and  then  he  spoke. 

“My  son,  my  wisdom  is  flnite,  the  wisdom  of  Allah  is 
infinite.  Sleep  you  here,  and  I will  pray  to  the  prophet  for 
the  dream  that  may  disclose  to  you  the  secret  that  is  be- 
yond my  human  power.” 

The  brook  bubbled  cheerily  on,  the  branches  of  the  pop- 
lar trees  swayed  musically  in  the  summer  wind,  the  bees 
rested  lovingly  in  the  bosom  of  the  crimson  roses,  the  birds 
sang  love  songs  from  their  airy  perches,  as  the  scholar 
slept  and  the  sage  prayed  beside  him.  The  hours  passed 
on,  the  shadows  lengthened  on  the  dial,  the  nightingale 
began  his  sweet  song  to  the  moss  rose  he  loved,  and  still 
the  scholar  slept,  and  the  Sage,  with  his  face  turned  toward 
the  setting  sun,  poured  forth  his  heart  in  supplication  for 
the  youth  of  his  affection.  The  red  glow  of  the  sun  gave 
place  to  the  sombre  twilight,  the  twilight  made  way  for  the 
stars,  the  pale  moon  kissed  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the 
brook  when  the  scholar  awoke.  In  his  eyes  was  the  light 
of  hope,  as  the  Sage  clasped  him  to  his  heart. 
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THE  DREAM. 


“In  a far-off  land  by  a western  sea,  metliouglit  I stood. 
All  around  was  strange,  the  faces  of  the  people,  their  gar- 
ments, their  manner.  I wandered  from  street  to  street,  and 
at  last,  oh  father,  a vision  of  loveliness  burst  upon  me.  It 
was  a building  with  spire  and  niinaret  that  towered  heaven- 
wards, graceful,  majestic,  and  imposing.  Metliouglit  I 
entered  and  found  myself  surrounded  with  the  splendors 
of  our  own  land.  Around  me  were  the  familiar  maxims  of 
our  great  prophets.  And  as  I stood  in  the  marble  hall,  a 
voice  in  mine  ear  Said,  ‘ Here  will  you  obtain  the  boon  you 
crave,  here  is  the  Temple  of  Beauty.  Haste  ye  hither  and 
bathe,  and  comeliness  and  health  will  be  yours.’  This  was 
my  dream,  oh  father.  The  Temple  is  the  Hamm  am,  where 
two  wise  men,  Abou  Ben  Loryea  and  Abou  Ben  Trask,  dis- 
pense the  Secrets  of  Beauty.” 

“Allah  be  praised,”  said  the  Sage,  “our  prayers  are 
heard.  Depart  you,  my  son,  for  the  Hammam,  and  return 
to  me  beautiful  as  the  summer  dawn  upon  an  azure  sea.” 



“I  will  now  relate  to  you,”  said  Ealph,  “the  story  of 
‘The  Sultan’s  Lesson.’” 


Haromi  A1  Rascliid,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  magnani- 
mous Sultans  that  ever  reigned  in  the  East.  Health,  plenty 
and  virtue,  made  his  dominion  an  earthly  paradise.  But 
like  many  excellent  men,  he  was  vastly  troubled  by  the 
misdeeds  of  his  sons,  three  of  whom,  were  lawless  and  un- 
principled men,  but  the  fourth  and  youngest  child,  Asuad, 
was  the  delight  of  his  father’s  eyes  and  the  cherished  dar- 
ling of  his  heart.  One  day  the  Sultan  called  all  his  sons 
before  him  and  said  to  them  : 

“Lo!  I am  growing  old,  my  days  on  earth  are  nearly 
numbered,  but  before  I depart  I have,  my  sons,  four  be- 
quests to  give  to  you,  choose  according  to  your  wisdom,  and 
Allah  direct  your  choice.'^ 

So  speaking,  he  ordered  his  slaves  to  place  before  the 
throne  four  urns,  one  golden,  one  silver,  one  amber  and  one 
clay.  Upon  the  golden  vase,  the  word  Empire  was  written; 
the  haughty  word  shone  resplendent  in  jewels,  and  gleamed 
and  flashed  in  the  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun.  The  eldest 
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son  on  whom,  by  right  of  liis  seniority,  the  first-choice 
fell,  eagerly  grasped  the  golden  urn  and  opened  it,  but 
shrank  back  in  horror  for  it  was  filled  with  blood. 

The  word  Glory  shone  bright  upon  the  silver  vase,  around  it 
were  fresh  wreaths  of  laurel,  in  heavy  clusters.  The  second 
son  cried:  “this  be  my  choice,  oh  father,”  and  lifted  the  lid; 
but  lo ! the  vase  was  filled  with  the  dust  of  men  once  known 
to  the  world  as  great  warriors,  but  now  known  no  more. 

The  youth  retired  abashed,  and  an  urn  of  beautiful  amber 
bearing  the  inscription  Love,  was  grasped  in  the  right  hand 
of  the  third  son,  but  alas ! in  it  was  nothing  but  dead  rose 
leaves,  a tress  of  raven  hair,  a broken  lute,  and  a package 
of  old  letters.  He  too,  hid  himself  among  the  courtiers  in 
great  discomfiture. 

“Asuad,  my  child,”  said  the  Sultan,  “behold  this  urn  of 
clay,  wilt  thou  take  it  in  prefence  to  gold  and  silver  and 
amber?”  On  this  vase  was  written,  Health  and  Longevity, 
Peace  and  Joy  in  the  Hammam."' 

The  wise  youth  prostrated  himself  before  his  father  and  • 
cried : 

“Gladly,  oh  my  sire,  will  I take  this  vase,  for  it  weighs 
more  than  all  the  others,  and  without  it  what  would  empire, 
glory,  or  love  be.” 

And  then  the  old  Sultan  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes, 
lifted  himself  from  his  throne  and  blessed  the  youth  of  his 
affections  who  had  chosen  so  well,  with  a wisdom  beyond 
his  years. 




“There  is  a moral  to  all  these  oriental  tales,”  said  Ealph, 
“Hike  them,  and  without  conceit,  I may  say  that  my  memory 
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promises  a good  store  of  this  literature  of  the  orient,  so  if 
you  are  not  weary,  Maud,  I shall  without  preface  draw  on 
my  supply.” 

Weary,  indeed  no,”  replied  the  sick  girl,  “they  turn 
me  from  my  own  thoughts  which  are  not  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful caste.” 

“Pooh,  pooh,”  broke  in  Mr.  Armytage,  “go  on  without 
preface,  Kalph,  and  I promise  we  shall  not  interrupt  you.” 

Thus  encouraged,  Kalph  with  the  wasted  hand  of  his 
fiance  in  his,  con  tines  with 
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‘'One  evening  in  tlie  Hamman,  all  tlie  bathers  had  de- 
parted, and  I alone  lay  reclining  in  an  alcove  enjoying  my 
narghil  and  a cup  of  fragrant  coffee.  Dr.  Loryea,  a few  days 
before  had  hung  from  the  gallery  above,  a very  handsome 
banner.  I closed  my  eyes,  and  in  that  dreamy  state  of  delight 
that  succeeds  the  perfect  Turkish  Bath,  I seemed  to  hear 
the  following  dialogue  between  the  banner  and  the  Turkish 
carpet  below. 

“See  what  different  duties  we  have,”  said  the  banner, 
“and  how  different  is  our  reward,  though  we  are  both  ser- 
vants of  the  Hammam.  I am  borne  along  on  weary  marches 
tired  and  torn,  always  in  the  van  of  peril.  You  far  from 
the  dust  and  pains  of  travel,  far  from  sieges  and  battles,  lie 
on  the  floor  of  this  i)alace  where  the  strong  and  the  beau- 
tiful press  you.  But  my  part  is  the  summit  of  the  crag,  ex- 
posed to  the  raw  blasts  and  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy.” 

“Ah,”  replied  the  soft  rich  carpet,  “we  are  each  of  us 
chosen  for  a sphere  of  life,  and  therefore  should  be  content. 
True,  I lie  here  nice  and  warm,  but  were  you  to  take  my 
place  here*  soon  those  gorgeous  stars  and  stripes  would 
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facte,  and  I could  never  from  my  formation  wave  over  battle- 
field or  fort;  you  are  ambitious  and  find  your  pleasure  in 
the  danger  and  the  storm.” 

‘‘True,”  said  the  banner,  “ but  I confess  to  you,  despite 
your  philosophy,  I dread  to  leave  this  splendid  palace  for 
the  cold  workt  outside,  but  the  will  of  Allah  be  done,  we 
are  both  servants  of  the  Hammam.” 


THE  FESTIVAL. 


“It  was  a fete  day  in  Bagdad.  Five  hundred  princely 
guests  sat  down  before  the  Sultan  Shareen  to  admire  his 
glory,  and  his  royal  state,  for  never  had  that  glory  been  so 
royally  displayed,  and  never  had  such  a gorgeous  scene 
been  presented  to  the  eye  of  man.” 

The  Sultan  was  at  most  times,  a meek  man  but  now 
elated  in  spirit,  he  cried  out : 

“The  Caesars  bow  before  me  and  two  empires  wait  upon 
my  nod,  yet  all  our  glories  lack  something  and  we  do  our 
triumphs  wrong,  until  some  bard  to  whom  the  divine  power 
is  given  reflects  back  those  triumphs.  Let  such  one  be  sum- 
moned, and  by  Allah  he  shall  win  from  us  a gorgeous  dower. 

A poet  came  forth  with  a wine  cup  in  his  hand  and  on  his 
brow  a wreath  of  fresh  laurel,  “my  King,”  he  cried,  “may 
I ever  behold  thee,  as  I behold  thee  now,  with  the  world 
prostrate  before  thee  and  waiting  on  thy  will;  may  forever 
more  this  clear  blue  heaven  without  speck  or  stain  glow 
above  thy  honored  head.” 

Quoth  the  Sultan,  “Thou  wishest  well  and  a golden  guer- 
don awaits  thee,  but  resume  this  spell,  I fain  would  listen 
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to  more.”  Then  said  the  Poet,  “Drink  thou  of  life’s 
sweetest  goblet  and  may  the  draught,  though  mixed  for 
others  be  all  unmixed  when  thy  lips  press  the  beakers 
brim.  Live  long  and  may  no  shadow  of  grief  ever  come 
near  thee;  as  thou  are  chief  in  glory  of  place,  be  also  chief 
in  gladness.” 

“I  thank  thee,”  said  the  Sultan,  “but  now  take  up 
a higher  strain  and  win  a higher  guerdon.” 

The  Poet  cast  his  eyes  around  the  great  hall,  on  courtiers’ 
King  and  festival,  and  continued: 

“And  yet,  and  yet,  thou  shalt  at  last  lie  stretched  upon 
the  bed  of  death  and  shall  sob  and  groan  with  pain,  when 
Azrael  glides  through  the  guarded  gate,  and  the  hosts  that 
camp  around  thee,  but  they  will  be  vain  to  protect  thee. 
This  pomp  will  be  all  a shadow,  and  all  this  glory  a lie, 
for  oh.  King,  thou  must  go  to  thy  narrow  house  of  dust 
alone.” 

At  this  the  faces  of  the  courtiers  grew  dark  and  a mur- 
mer  of  indignation  went  through  the  great  banquet  hall. 

“What  guerdon  shall  be  thine?”  shouted  one  in  anger, 
“ and  why  dids’t  thou  bring  this  awful  dirge,  ’mid  feasts, 
and  wine  and  flowers.  Did  not  our  lord  demand  in  his  mirth, 
a strain  to  heighten  glee;  but  lo,  most  presumptious  bard, 
at  thy  doleful  dirge  his  tears  came  forth  in  strong  and  un- 
controllable currents.” 

“Peace,”  cried  the  Sultan,  “Bard,  sing  us  still  another 
strain.  He  saw  our  mouths  fllled  with  laughter,  he  saw  us 
drunk  with  pride,  and  his  rebuke  was  meet  and  just.” 

Then  the  Poet  sang  of  the  Hammam. 

“Oh,  Sultan  would  you  lengthen  your  days,  and  keep 
the  angel  of  death  from  your  doors,  fly  to  this  palace  of 
the  west,  where  care  never  enters,  and  where  health  dwells 
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for  ever.  Then  indeed  may  yon  laugh  at  Azrael,  and  have 
no  fear  of  Alsirat,  the  dread  bridge,  narrow  and  threatening.  ’ 
“He  speaks  the  truth,”  exclaimed  the  Sultan.  “His 
words  are  the  words  of  wisdom,  Allah  is  great,  we  will  go 
to  the  Hammam,  the  pearl  of  the  west,  where  good  forever 
dwells.” 


“ A good  specimen  of  orientalism,”  said  Mr.  Armytage, 
when  Ealph  had  concluded  his  tale. 

“ Before  we  leave  the  shore  for  the  cottage,  for  I see  an 
ominous  fog  gathering,”  said  Ealph,  I will  tell  you  of 


Upon  liis  riclilj  decorated  throne  one  day  sat  the  Sultan 
Pandu,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers. 

“ Make  way  for  him,  make  way  for  him!”  cried  the  crowd, 
as  a man  in  tattered  garments  pushed  onward  to  the  Sul- 
tan’s place.  His  beard  was  long  and  neglected,  but  his 
forehead  was  broad  and  intellectual,  and  his  eye  shone 
with  the  fire  of  genius.  At  last  he  knelt  before  the 
throne. 

‘‘What  would  you  have?”  demanded  the  sultan. 

“This,  oh  Pandu,  is  my  poem,”  replied  the  stranger 
presenting  a manuscript  splendidly  adorned  with  silk  and 
gold  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  squalor  of  his  gar- 
ments. 

“Why  hast  not  thou  lent  to  thy  body  some  of  the  care 
and  wealth  expended  upon  this  manuscript  ?”  demanded  the 
Sultan? 

“The  law  of  labor  is  that  each  must  drive  at  his  appro- 
priate trade,”  was  the  reply,  “and  my  work  is  to  clothe  ma- 
jestic thoughts  in  fit  array.  The  robes  of  honor  the  Sultan 
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knows  best  how  to  cut  and  distribute.  I have  here  set  forth 
in  lasting  fame  and  praise  the  glories  of  the  Hammam,  and 
I have  left  it  to  thee  for  this  good  work  to  have  me  dressed 
in  gold.” 

The  courtiers  applauded  loudly,  and  the  Sultan  bade  his 
attendants  to  clothe  the  bard  at  once  in  richly  embroidered 
garments. 


The  next  morning  before  Maud  had  arisen,  Mr.  Armytage 
communicated  to  Ealph  his  intention  of  taking  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  Hammam. 

“That  idea  has  frequently  suggested  itself  to  me,”  as- 
sented Ealph. 

“We  shall  start  for  San  Francisco  immediately,”  said 
Mr.  Armytage,  eagerly. 

A few  hours  later  saw  the  party  in  a comfortable  carriage 
on  their  way  to  the  Hammam. 

“So,”  said  Maud,  “we  are  at  last  to  see  this  famous 
Hammam  whioli  has  formed  the  theme  of  all  your  stories, 
Ealph.” 

“Yes,  dearest,  and  to  shorten  the  way  1 shall  tell  you 
the  last  of  my  Hammam  tales.  My  stock  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted.” 
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ISEASE  AND  ITS  MASTERS. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Many,  many  years  ago  a terrible  monster  was  born  into 
the  world.  Who  were  its  parents  or  how  the  ill-omened 
union  came  to  pass  from  which  such  disastrous  offspring 
should  issue,  the  chronicles  do  not  tell.  The  name  of  this 
monster  was  Disease,  and  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death, 
claimed  relationship  with  it  from  the  momet^t  of  its  birth. 
It  was  naturally  of  most  hideous  aspect,  but  possessed  the 
power  of  assuming  many  different  shapes,  sometimes  giving 
to  its  victims  a rosy  cheek,  a sparkling  eye  and  a beautiful 
complexion,  even  while  one  of  its  servants.  Consumption, 
was  slowly  but  surely  accomplishing  the  unfortunate’s  de- 
struction. But  in  almost  every  case  its  appearance  was 
revolting  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  It  had  numerous 
imps  or  slaves;  among  them  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia,  Paralysis, 
Bronchitis,  and  two  very  vicious  twins  named  Chills  and 
Fever. 
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The  latter  made  their  home  in  tlie  swamps  and  very  hot 
countries,  but  when  they  secured  a victim  Avould  folloAv  him 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  harassing  and  tormenting  him  until 
life  itself  became  a burden.  Dyspepsia  was  also  a most 
malignant  imp  who  had  formed  a copartnership  with  a fiend 
called  Suicide,  forcing  all  classes  of  people  into  his  power. 
Disease  was  so  well  served  by  these  imps  that  the  monster’s 
control  over  humanity  became  very  great,  and  its  name  was 
never  mentioned  without  a shudder. 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  a dark  and  spacious  cavern  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
Disease  held  court.  Seated  on  an  immense  pyramid  of  the 
skulls  of  its  victims,  the  monster  issued  commands  and 
heard  the  reports  of  its  minions. 

‘‘Paralysis,  stand  forth,”  it  cried  in  a terrible  voice.  A 
disgusting  looking  imp  obeyed. 

“How  has  your  work  progressed?” 

“I  have  stricken  down  the  aged,  the  over-taxed  business 
man,  the  bereaved,  and  the  dissipated,  in  many  lands,” 
replied  the  imp,  producing  an  enormous  scroll ; ‘ ‘ and  with 
those  whose  skins  were  coated  and  pores  clogged  my  suc- 
cess has  been  remarkable,  but — but — ” 

“Why  do  you  hesitate?”  demanded  the  monster  fiercely. 

“But,”  continued  the  imp  in  a trembling  voice,  “I  have 
utterly  failed  in  San  Francisco.” 

“How  now,  your  record  was  wont  to  be  a large  one  in 
that  city?” 

“I  have  only  one  explanation  to  make — the  Hammam.” 

“Ha!  we  shall  see  to  this  anon.  Chills  and  Fever,  my 
trusty  imps,  how  have  ye  progressed?” 

/ 
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“Bravely,  oli  master, replied  the  twins,  stepping  from 
their  place  beside  Dyspepsia  and  Diptheria,  “we  have  laid 
many  under  the  daisies  in  many  lands,  but  all  our  efforts 
have  been  of  no  avail  in  San  Francisco.” 

“Now  I swear  by  all  the  fiends,”  thundered  Disease, 
“this  is  unbearable.  Has  not  that  city  been  one  of  your 
richest  fields?  Explain  the  cause  of  your  failure  immedi- 
ately or  dread  my  displeasure.” 

“The  Hammam,”  said  the  twins,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
and  then  withdrew. 

“The  Hammam!  still  the  Hammam!  By  the  Angel  of 
Death  this  Hammam  shall  not  prevail  against  me.  Dys- 
pepsia, Dropsy,  Diptheria,  Gout,  Eheumatism,  Pleurisy 
and  Neuralgia  report  without  delay,  but  beware  how  you 
harp  on  that  Hammam.  How  have  ye  prospered  in  this 
apparently  impregnable  city  of  San  Francisco.^” 

With  eyes  downcast  and  shuddering  forms,  the  imps 
bowed  before  the  throne  of  Disease,  but  they  all  had  the 
same  tale  to  tell.  They  had  each  and  every  one  paid  their 
debts  to  Azrael  in  other  cities,  but  the  mysterious  influence 
of  the  Hammam  had  completely  baffled  them  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  this  the  monster  waxed  perfectly  furious. 

“The  Court  is  adjourned,”  he  shouted  in  tones  that  shook 
the  cavern  from  floor  to  arches.  “Attend  me.  I myself 
shall  visit  this  Hammam.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

Silence  in  the  great  city.  The  masts  and  spars  of  the 
shipping  loomed  up  like  spectral  arms  in  the  uncertain 
moonlight,  and  as  cloud  after  cloud  drifted  across  the  fair 
face  of  the  goddess  of  the  night,  the  bay  was  at  one  mo- 
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ment  glistening  like  molten  silver  and  again  as  black  as 
the  waters  of  the  fabled  river.  And  the  same  beams  that 
gilded  the  spires  of  the  Hammam  revealed  a host  of  hid- 
eous imps  led  by  the  monster  Disease  hovering  over  the 
palace  of  health  and  joy  and  happiness.  And  then  the 
night  air  was  rent  by  a shriek,  so  intense,  so  unearthly,  so 
horrible,  that  the  sleeper  started  from  his  couch  in  terror, 
and  the  drowsy  policeman  put  his  whistle  to  his  lips  to  call 
for  his  fellows  to  explain  that  blood-thrilling  cry. 

“Woe  is  me,  woe  is  me!”  moaned  Disease,  flajDping  its 
gloomy  wings  in  anguish,  “my  reign  here  is  over;  I am 
forever  undone.  The  Hammam,  Loryea  and  Trask  have 
conquered.  I am  undone!  I am  undone!” 

A cloud  passed  across  the  moon,  and  when  its  soft  gleam 
fell  once  more  on  the  roof  of  the  Hammam,  Disease  and 
its  imps  had  departed  forever. 




“Bravo,  Hammam,”  said  Mr.  Armytage  cheerily.  “So 
Disease  and  its  minions  were  put  to  flight,”  and  he  looked 
hopefully  at  the  frail  form  by  his  side. 

‘ ‘ Before  we  reach  San  Francisco,  ” said  Kalph,  ‘ ‘ I have 
yet  another  story.” 


One  day  a Caliph  had  been  mortally  offended  by  a poor 
man,  a foreigner,  who  in  a fit  of  passion  rudely  plucked 
the  robe  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  Caliph 
wrathfully  bade  his  servants  slay  at  once  the  presumptuous 
man.  The  hapless  foreigner,  robbed  of  all  hope  by  this 
dread  command,  commenced  in  his  own  tongue  the  most 
fearful  imprecations,  all  aimed  at  the  Caliph.  He  reviled 
him  most  bitterly;  he  consigned  him  to  all  the  torments  of 
the  damned,  and  as  his  executioners  approached  to  carry 
him  away,  his  curses  became  if  possible  more  outrageous 
and  violent. 

‘‘What  says  the  catiff,”  inquired  the  Caliph  of  one  who 
stood  beside  the  throne,  and  who  was  well  conversant  with 
the  language  of  the  foreigner. 

“He  says,”  replied  the  courtier,  “that  Heaven  is  for 
him  who  forgives  his  enemies  and  lives  in  meekness.” 

“For  so  divine  and  just  a remark  he  is  pardoned,”  cried 
the  Caliph. 

“Not  so,”  exclaimed  a second  courtier.  This  slave  re- 
viles and  blames  thy  soul  with  oaths.  Let  him  die.” 

Then  arose  the  Caliph.  “And  if  he  did,”  cried  the 
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Monarch,  “yonr  sonl  should  burn  with  shame.  For  this 
good  man’s  falsehood  infinitely  outshines  your  truth.  His 
lie  my  anger  assuages;  your  truth  inflames  my  soul  with 
resentment  against  you.  The  lie  that  saves  human  life  is 
better  than  the  truth  that  causes  death.” 

“Go,”  said  he,  addressing  the  culprit,  “and  seek  the 
Hammam ; there  you  will  find  that  peace  of  mind  which  will 
ensure  you  from  offending  any  more  against  your  rulers.  ” 


Arrived  in  San  Francisco,  the  party  selected  a comfort- 
able hotel,  and,  after  dinner,  strolled  up  town  to  see  the 
Hammam  illuminated. 

It  presented  a gorgeous  appearance,  as  the  light  from  the 
numerous  chandeliers  streamed  through  the  stained  glass 
windows.  The  invalid  was  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

“ I am  not  surprised,  Ealph,”  she  said,  “ that  so  many  in- 
teresting tales  have  been  related  of  the  Hammam.  It  real- 
izes all  my  preconceived  ideas  of  Oriental  magnificence.” 

“ Better*  still,  it  is  the  Palace  of  Health,”  replied  her 
lover. 

“ Well,  we  shall  test  its  powers  to-morrow,”  said  Mr. 
Armytage. 

The  next  day,  the  strangers  called  on  Drs.  Loryea  and 
Trask,  and  were  courteously  received  and  shown  over  the 
building.  Mr.  Paul  Franzeney,  the  gifted  young  artist, 
whose  exquisite  taste  in  the  decorations  of  the  Hammam 
was  crowned  with  such  brilliant  success,  accompanied  the 
party.  After  a delighted  inspection  of  the  building,  Mr. 
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Armytage  consulted  with  the  managing  physician,  and  a 
course  of  bathing  was  advised  and  determined  on. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Two  months  afterward  Maud,  and  Ealpli  her  husband, 
sat  by  the  same  sands  where  the  tales  of  the  Hammam  were 
commenced.  The  river  rolled  on  to  the  sea;  the  broad- 
winged birds  bathed  their  wings  in  the  rich  light  of  the 
declining  sun ; the  tall  cliffs  frowned  over  the  waters,  but 
the  cheeks  that  now  were  fanned  by  the  evening  breeze, 
wore  the  bloom  of  health;  and  the  eyes  once  languid  with 
disease,  now  beamed  with  hope  and  love. 

‘‘We  owe  all  this  to  the  Hammam,  dearest,”  said  Maud, 
drawing  her  husband’s  arm  through  her  own;  and,  casting  a 
farewell  glance  over  the  darkening  waters,  they  left  the 
beach. 
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